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upon the Assyrian army. All hopes of invading
Egypt must be abandoned, and Sennacherib led
homeward only a miserable fragment of an army
which had hitherto proved almost invincible. The
joy of that hour to all the west may scarcely even
be imagined. To the Hebrews it meant nothing
less than God's intervention to save the remnant
of a kingdom once so glorious.1 To Tirhaqa it
gave some claim to have conquered the Assyrians,
and as a victor over Khatte, Arados, and Asshur
he is celebrated in one of his own inscriptions.*
The tradition of that wonderful deliverance lived
on in Egypt, and was told to Herodotus3 by his
cicerone in the temple of Ptah, at Memphis. As
he reproduces the story, field mice gnawed the
thongs of the bows and devoured the quivers of
the army of Sennacherib, " king of the Arabians
and Assyrians," so thatu a priest of Vulcan, called
Sethos," readily had a victory over them. As thus
narrated the story contains much unhistorical ma-
terial, though told with fire and force, but it surely
has a basis in historic fact, and refers doubtless to
the same event as the Hebrew writer has described.4

1  2 Kings xix, 82-35.

2 Marietta, HCarnak, pi. 4.5a, pp. 66, 67,
'Herodotus, ii, 141.   See below, Appendix B.

4Winekler (Altt&twnenttichen Uhtersitckungen, pp. 27, ff.) lias at-
tempted to show that the narrative in 2 Kings xviii, 18-x5x, 87, re-
lates not to one but to two campaigns of Sennacherib. According to
this view Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, and again, after the
year 691, when making an expedition against Arabia, he assailed
Palestine and Egypt. The view, attractive for several reasons, has con-
vinced Benanger (Die Sucker der Kmiig^ pp. 177, &X Guthe (Q-ewhichte